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An Industrial Expansion Act 


On June 23, 1937, a proposal was put before the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Voorhis of California 
which, regardless of any ultimate judgment upon its 
merits, should have careful study. Mr. Voorhis’ speech 
is reprinted below from the Congressional Record. 

“Mr. Speaker, a most important question must be an- 
swered by the American people and their representatives 
in Congress in the next few years. It is this. Are we 
to sit with folded hands and wait for the next depression 
to engulf us? Or are we going to take steps now which 
will stop that depression before it gets here? 

“Production is back very nearly to 1929 levels in a 
number of industries. But our national income as a 
whole is still about 20 per cent below that of 1929 and 
we still have between 8,000,000 and 10,00,000 unem- 
ployed, as well as countless old people attempting to sub- 
sist on pitifully small allowances. 


“These people are important. Their lack of purchasing 
power will eventually prove a fatal weakness in the re- 
covery of business prosperity now taking place. More- 
over, prices have been rising in recent months so that 
those whose incomes are not sharply increased find them- 
selves actually worse off than they were before. And 
the fear is certainly not unfounded that this recovery may 
turn out to be like all previous ones—with a boom and 
collapse at the end. 


“The stout resistance of conservatives generally and of 
big business and financial interests, particularly to appro- 
priations for a works program for the unemployed, is but 
one demonstration of the difficulty of solving the unem- 
ployment problem without considering it in relation to the 
economic system as a whole and from a long-range point 
of view. 

“This is a matter of deep concern to those who value 
democracy. More than one great nation has been 
wracked to pieces by the conflicts resulting from an at- 
tempt to segregate a portion of a once free people into a 
subject, outcast, and economically helpless caste. No 
recovery which includes only a portion of the people in 
its benefits can last. For such a recovery is inevitably 
founded on a great injustice. 

“In America such an outcome cannot be tolerated. It 
is contrary to every tradition of the nation. 

“Any thinking person knows that neither business ‘re- 
covery’ nor congressional oratory will put the unemployed 
back to work. The machine is here to stay. Monopoly 
in certain industries is here to stay. Inequitable distribu- 
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tion of income from production has not been done away 
with. 


“The question remains: What are we to do about the 
unemployed? It is the one gréat question not only from 
the standpoint of unemployed people themselves but also 
from the standpoint of the whole future of the nation. 


“Opponents of public works employment are continually 
appealing that business should be allowed to absorb the 
unemployed into private jobs. Their appeals are elo- 
quent, but honest businessmen will tell us any time that 
without some help, private business just can’t absorb 
them. And yet we all would like to see the unemployed 
put to work in private productive jobs. 


“It is clear that only by increasing production can em- 
ployment be increased. It is equally clear that producers 
in one line of industry will not increase production unless 
they can be reasonably sure of selling their products. Of 
this they cannot be sure unless they know that producers 
in other lines are going to increase their production and 
hence their payrolls. In other words, it is generally true 
that increased production is only possible if it takes place 
pretty well all along the line. Moreover, the sale of an 
increased quantity of goods must, if the market is to be 
maintained, be accompanied by a better distribution of the 
purchasing power represented by the new production. 
That is to say a larger percentage must go to wages or to 
the advantages of consumers in the form of lower prices 
and a smaller percentage must go to profits. This is so 
not because anyone wants to ‘sock’ the owners of indus- 
try but just as a practical matter of fact. 


“Fundamentally, then, what we need is increased pro- 
duction and better distribution. Better distribution alone 
will not do the job. Certainly better distribution and re- 
stricted production will not do it. 


“One big trouble today is that we are only producing 
about three-fourths of the wealth we produced in 1929— 
in spite of the fact that we have a larger population and 
more people needing both work and goods. We cannot 
give them work unless and until we give them goods as 
well. 


“What method shall we use? One thing that certainly 
must be done is to raise the wages of labor. A minimum- 
wage law already proposed by the President is all to the 
good. As a matter of justice, also, hours should be 
shortened to enable the toilers of the nation to share the 
leisure the machine has made possible. This, too, is part 
of the current proposal of the President. We are whole- 
heartedly for these measures. 
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“Two further steps, however, that must go along with 
these are, first, machinery to bring about increased pro- 
duction, and, second, machinery to prevent a rise in prices 
from taking away from employed labor all the advantages 
of higher wages, thus leaving the unemployed and sal- 
aried workers and those dependent on fixed incomes in 
an even worse position that they have been in before. 

“Already the broad outlines of this machinery have been 
suggested in the N. R. A. and the A. A.A. In both these 
cases, however, the method of straightening out the busi- 
ness tangle was, roughly, a restriction of production down 
to the level of effective demand. Also the N.R. A. at- 
tempted to include too many small industries in its scope— 
industries which should be left free and which do not 
affect general economic conditions enough to require any 
sharp control over them. 

“Four members of the House, Mr. Allen of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Amlie, of Wisconsin; Mr. Maverick, of Texas ; 
and myself, have introduced identical bills, which if enacted 
into law would give to the American nation a new method of 
bringing about the re-employment of the unemployed by pri- 
vate industry with governmental assistance to industry and 
governmental protection of the worker and the consumer. 
Our suggestion is an Industrial Expansion Act through 
which machinery will be set up to bring about voluntary 
agreements in the major industries which will provide 
(1) for the inclusion in all agreements of provisions 
against any rise in price (there may be, probably are, a 
few ‘sweated’ industries wherein prices would have to 
be allowed to rise somewhat at first, however, in order to 
make possible the payment of fair wages), (2) for co- 
ordinated increase of output, planned according to na- 
tional needs, and (3.) for an equitable division of the new 
purchasing power resulting from increased production. 
Such a division of new purchasing power is to be secured 
by limiting the share of profits to 10 per cent of the ad- 
vantage given to wage earners in higher wages and to 
consumers in lower prices. Industry will be protected 
against loss if it cooperates in the plan by a system of 
purchase agreements covering possible unsalable  sur- 
pluses. Labor will be protected because wages must be 
increased under the plan, because prices will be prevented 
from rising and because it will have equal representation 
with capital on every industry authority. 

, “A brief outline of the main provisions of the bill fol- 
ows: 


“First. An Industrial Expansion Board, consisting of 
nine members to be appointed by the President and to 
include the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
and Interior, is to control general policy, advise the ad- 
ministrator of the act, and make regular recommenda- 
tions and reports to the Congress. 

“Second. Working under the general supervision of 
this Board, as a general manager would work under a 
board of directors, is the administrator of the Industrial 
Expansion Administration, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. He is to 
choose his staff in accordance with civil-service laws. 

“Third, Independent of the administrator and appointed 
like him by the President is the consumer counsel, whose 
duty it is to represent the interests of the consuming pub- 
lic in all proceedings to be carried on by the administra- 
tion. The consumer counsel has power to make recom- 
mendations either to the administrator or direct to the 
President and he is to have access to any information 
available to the administrator. 

“Fourth. The first task to be undertaken by the ad- 


ministrator is the formulation of a comprehensive plan 
for the coordinated expansion of production in the United 
States. This plan is to take into account first, the needs 
of the consumers of the nation; second, the capacity of 
our present industrial equipment to produce goods and 
to fill these needs; third, the desirable output of all types 
of raw materials and of finished goods; fourth, the con- 
servation of national resources, the minimizing of hazard- 
ous and harmful conditions of work, the reduction of 
waste and consequent shortening of hours of labor, and 
neon the rehabilitation of our now unemployed popu- 
ation. 

“There is to be an immediate and a long-range plan of 
expansion; the immediate plan to deal with the actual 
present situation and what can practically be done to in- 
crease production during the first year of operation of 
the plan. The long-range plan will be subject to modifi- 
cations as the whole program is tested by experience. 

“Fifth. The administration is then to recommend to 
those industries whose cooperation is essential to the 
realization of the objectives of the expansion plan that they 
form industry authorities, upon which management and 
labor shall have equal representation and on each of which 
a consumer representative from the office of the con- 
sumer counsel shall sit. These industry authorities, 
working with the administration, shall then work out 
the details of an expansion program for their industry. 

“Sixth. Small industries, those which are not basic to 
the economic life of the nation, and those whose present 
operation or failure to operate does not affect or obstruct 
the free flow of interstate commerce are not to be included 
in the workings of the administration. 

“Seventh. But if any essential industry which vitally 
affects interstate commerce and whose cooperation is 
necessary in making the plan a success fails, after a rea- 
sonable passage of time, to form an authority and develop 
and bring forward an expansion plan, then the administra- 
tor may, with the President’s approval, appoint an au- 
thority for that industry and formulate an expansion pro- 
gram for it. 

“Eighth. Expansion programs to be approved must in 
every case be offered by employers of at least 60 per cent 
of the workers in the industry; they must not discrim- 
inate against any member of the industry ; they must pro- 
vide for an increase in the income of the workers in the 
industry, for increased production of commodities (ex- 
cept in the few cases where production is already at a 
level where it can meet all actual consumer needs), and 
for a stable or reduced general-price level. In addition, 
each expansion program must provide that the increase 
in profits shall not exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the 
increases in pay rolls plus the total amount saved to con- 
sumers by reductions in prices. 

“Ninth, As soon as the administrator finds that enough 
expansion plans have been developed and approved to 
assure a general increase in buying power in the nation— 
but not until then—he shall put in operation the entire 
program for all the industries then organized under 
authorities and whose plans have been approved. 

“Tenth. The motive power behind the whole program 
has its rise in a processing tax of 25 per cent to be levied 
upon all producing units in industries covered by the pro- 
gram, whether or not they are cooperating with the pro- 

ram. 

“Eleventh. But to those producers who do cooperate 
95 per cent of this tax is refundable; and in addition 
the act provides for a system of grants, guaranties, and 
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purchase agreements on the part of the government such 
as will protect cooperating industries against any loss that 
might result from the production of unsalable surpluses. 
No payments or purchases are to be made, however, ex- 
cepting after proof of compliance with the provisions of 
the act has been submitted by the producing company. 

“Twelfth. Certain special provisions are made for 
housing on the ground that the low-cost housing problem 
cannot possibly be solved by private industry alone. A 
federal building finance corporation is set up and given 
power to provide for as much housing construction as 
possible by private enterprise, and, failing to provide a 
sufficient expansion of low-cost housing construction by 
this method, to undertake the direct construction of such 
houses through local housing corporations of a public 
nature. 

“Such in rough outline are the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Expansion Act. It is no doubt a great and ambi- 
tious undertaking. But America is great and so are her 
problems, and probably only heroic measures can meet 
her need. 

“Some may have misgivings over the apparent con- 
centration of authority under the act, but, after all, is not 
that our only way out under existing circumstances? 
Industry would like to increase production and go on 
increasing it. But no one industry dares do so since its 
market depends on increased buying power on the part 
= workers in other industries. A central plan is essen- 
tial. 

“Our proposal preserves all in American economic life 
which conservatives would preserve except curtailment of 
production, unemployment, and cutthroat competition. 
Our most radical people will cry ‘fascism’, but they will 
be wrong, since our plan will protect the common man 
instead of enslaving him, and will employ the machinery 
of government on his behalf and not for his suppression. 

“In essence, the plan is to see to it that our unem- 
ployed people are employed in private industry under a 
plan which will encourage labor and capital to face to- 
gether the problem of production of abundance. That, in 
the light of recent Supreme Court decisions, Congress has 
the right to pass legislation of this kind under its power 
to regulate interstate commerce and free it from artificial 


restraints and obstructions, can scarcely be doubted. . 


Furthermore, the problem of balancing the budget must 
always depend fundamentally upon the volume of pro- 
duction in the nation. 

“It would, of course, be presumptuous to expect an 
early passage of this act. It is the authors’ hope, how- 
ever, that this bill may offer a basis of discussion and a 
stimulation to earnest and fruitful consideration of the 
way out of our present uncertain, not to say dangerous, 
situation. We are confident that the merit and necessity 
of this type of legislation will become increasingly apparent 
to those who study it carefully in the light of present cir- 
cumstances in the nation.” 


Church and Rural Life in England 


The following paragraphs appeared on June 18, 1937, 
in The Church Times, (London, Eng.), a journal of the 
Church of England representing the Anglo-Catholic point 
of view: 

“Every rural area is a depressed area. In spite of all 
the money which, in one way or another, government has 
spent on agriculture during the last twenty years, farmers 
are poor, there are fewer laborers and their wages are 
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low, and land-owners find land a liability instead of an 
asset. The countryside is emptying of men and women, 
because rural conditions have ceased to satisfy them. 

“This depression affects minds and spirits as well 
as bodies. clining populations mean that two or three 
parishes have one parson. He and the squire and the 
village school teacher used to lead the corporate social 
and spiritual life. The squires as a class have largely 
disappeared, and those who bought their land have not 
shouldered their responsibilities. And two or three vil- 
lages go to one village for a school. The countryside has 
decayed and is almost without hope. 

“The leaders in church and state do not seem to care. 
No encouragement is offered to young, alert-minded, 
energetic priests to become country parsons. On the 
contrary, oldish men ‘retire’ to country livings when they 
have spent their strength in enormous town parishes. 
They cannot begin to learn country ways and to under- 
stand the country mind. They are too old to give the 
lead in remaking rural life and culture. The church is 
still a reality in the country, but it has lost official contact 
with the actual problems and needs of the community 
around it... . 

“What ought the church to do? The decay of rural 
life has meant the loss of something of great value. In 
a rural community men and women of different classes 
used to live and work together without servility and with 
real friendship. The ability to do all sorts of things well, 
which is necessary in a rural worker, meant the develop- 
ment of rich personalities, wise and skilful and self- 
reliant. Natural and daily contact with the mysteries of 
birth and death produce, in the best country people, a fine 
spiritual quality. If they did not read so much, or speak 
so readily, as townsmen, some of them thought more. 
There was real common life, real spiritual culture, in 
vigorous and healthy villages. But they hardly exist 
today.... 

“The clergy of the Church of England have a great 
opportunity, for the need is admittedly great. They can 
work for a reform of village education, for a revival of 
the corporate village life, for an extension of the system 
of small holdings, and for real cooperation and mutual 
help. But the first need is for the church to recognize 
that this rebuilding of the countryside is its concern. 


It is a most promising field for practical Christian con- 
struction.” 


An International View of Agriculture 


The annual report of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which has headquarters in Rome, has been 
extensively summarized in press dispatches, possibly be- 
cause of comments in regard to crop restriction. In the 
course of the report, which contains a survey of agricul- 
ture the world over, the following generalizations are 
made: 

“Unless the world is to acknowledge utter intellectual 
and moral bankruptcy and admit its planned economy is 
a system of bold economic suicide, it eventually—and the 
sooner the better—must change the direction of its plan- 
ning efforts. 

“Instead of leveling down, it must begin to plan co- 
ordinated expansion for employing the services of science 
and technique to the satisfaction of human needs. . . . 

“The community, indeed, could not advance in pros- 
perity and civilization if it were to continue indefinitely to 
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pursue a policy of restricting agricultural production with 
a view to adapting it to dwindling demand. 

“Such emergency measures rendered necessary by the 
depression could be referred to only as a temporary ex- 
pedient and a leveling down of standards of productive 
efficiency. 

“They could not be continued without putting the 
whole civilized world in jeopardy and reducing to ab- 
surdity the great interests of science and technique.” 

The report also notes the attempt of the United States 
to revive foreign trade by means of the negotiation of 


. reciprocal trade agreements and concludes as follows: 


“The attempt by the United States government in 1934 
to achieve a reduction in tariffs and trade restrictions 
through bilateral commercial agreements, though it has 
produced a few such treaties based on the most-favored 
nation clause, could not be said to have succeeded to a 


marked extent.” (New York Times, September 2, 1937.) 


Civil Liberties, 1936-1937 


The American Civil Liberties Union (31 Union Square 
West, New York City) has recently issued its yearly 
survey of civil liberties throughout the country, as its 
annual report for the year 1936-1937. 

“Evidence of the ceaseless conflict between the de- 
fenders of the status quo and the forces of democratic ad- 
vance continues in the attack on progressive measures as 
Communist,” the report states. “While a considerable 
number of the lesser professional patriotic agencies have 
folded up since the election, the type of propaganda they 
voice goes on unabated, inspired by the fear of reform 
measures based on increased power of labor.” 

While no new “gag legislation” was enacted during the 
year and some was repealed, “no liberalizing legislation 
has been passed despite drives for it in Congress and 
many legislatures. Court decisions have been increasingly 
favorable to civil rights, from the U. S. Supreme Court 
to lower state courts. Prosecutions for opinion have 
been few and political prisoners remain at a stationary 
figure, mostly in cases brought in preceding years. Cen- 
sorship of books, plays, radio and movies has produced 
only scattering instances. Issues of academic freedom, 
though conspicuous, were few in number. 

“But this better condition in terms of overt cases does 
not reflect the pressure for conformity to the status quo 
imposed on overwhelming sections of the population, and 
the high price still paid for economic or political heresy, 
especially in the professions. Nor does it cover at all the 
still bitter warfare between capital and labor, even more 
accentuated by the unprecedented drive for organization 
in the great unorganized industries.” 

The part of the federal government in the repression 
of civil liberties is “confined largely to deportation of 
alien radicals. State governments are more responsible 
for repression through the use of troops, Jim-Crow laws, 
sedition laws, censorship of motion pictures and injunc- 
tions in state courts. But the local governments of cities, 
towns, and counties are far more responsible than either 
the federal or state governments, through arbitrary and 
often lawless actions by mayors, sheriffs, police, and 
courts. Yet above all the legal forms of repression stand 
the far greater violations or rights by private forces— 
vigilantes, lynchers, mobs, spies, strike-breakers and 


gunmen. 


Minority party candidates in the 1936 election cam- 
paign were forcibly prevented from speaking and holding 
meetings on 28 occasions in 13 states. “But these in- 
stances were fewer than might have been expected from 
the bitter prejudice aroused against radicals and_ the 
vigorous campaigns waged by the minority parties.” In 
general, there has been less interference with “public 
meetings of groups unpopular with the authorities.” Such 
instances are scattered and usually represent “no con- 
tinuing policy.” 

There were only half as many lynchings in 1936 as in 
1935, and only four up to June 1, 1937. 


With regard to academic freedom, the report comments : 
“What the legislatures could not directly accomplish by 
law, many colleges and school administrations have sought 
to achieve by pressure on teachers with strong pro-labor 
or radical views, particularly when they have engaged 
in public controversy.” There have been comparatively 
few cases of interference with student activities. Some 
200 children, members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, were ex- 
pelled from school in 13 states for refusing, for religious 
reasons, to salute the flag. 


STRIKE VIOLENCE DurinG 1937 


A record compiled by the American Civil Liberties 
Union from January 1 through July shows 24 strikers 
and sympathizers killed and 490 injured, chiefly on 
picket lines while not engaged in acts of violence. One 
police officer was killed and 70 officers injured, according 
to the record. No non-striking workers were killed, and 
only 31 reported injured, although 140 persons were in- 
jured whose affiliation was not reported. All the deaths 
except seven and a large portion of the total casualties 
took place in connection with the current steel strike. 
The police officer was killed in Alcoa, Tennessee, in the 
aluminum strike. ° 


This record shows that the vastly greater violence is 
against strikers, not by them. “The Civil Liberties 
Union,” according to its statement, “does not take sides 
in the industrial struggle. . . . It defends the right to 
work as well as the right to strike. Both rights can be 
protected without violence. Public officials aiding one side 
as against the other violate their public function. The civil 
liberties of all parties—employers, non-strikers, and 
strikers—can be maintained without taking sides and 
without the tragic price of bloodshed. No movement is 
more menacing to American liberties than the tendency 
now to magnify violence by strikers in the face of this 
record and through it to justify resort to vigilantism.” 


DEFENSE Or Free SpeecH For Nazis 


In accordance with its policy of defending free speech 
for all groups, the Union on August 6 urged the Kenosha, 
Wis., City Council to allow the Nazi Volksbund to hold 
a demonstration. In its telegram it said in part: “Denial 
of a permit to use the streets for a demonstration because 
of opinion constitutes un-American and unconstitutional 
interference with freedom of expression. On the prin- 
ciple that denial of free speech for one group will in- 
evitably lead to denial to others, we urge the granting of 
a permit with proper police protection to prevent any 
threatened disorder.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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